136   ATTACK UPON THE CANAL

proclamation which he addressed to the inhabitants
of Syria and Palestine on the subject was an ingenious
combination of truth and falsehood. c Our troops?, he
declared, ' reached the CanaL They did not cross it,
nor enter Egypt: for Egypt belongs to Mohammedans
and it would be unfair to take that country by force .'
At that point evidently he felt doubt whether the
explanation would satisfy even the credulous Turk;
for he continued with greater accuracy, c Also we had
not enough men and animals.'

It is pertinent to ask why the Defence did not
pursue, or at least resolutely counter-attack over the
whole line, when the enemy broke off the engagement
on the afternoon of the 3rd February. The explana-
tion offered, that British Head-quarters were beguiled
into a belief that the Turks had large reserves in rear,
is not very convincing. Air reports did not confirm
the stories of agents and deserters. Still it may be
said that the statements of the latter fitted in with
the natural impression that an enemy, who in spite
of great physical difficulties had succeeded in crossing
the Sinai desert, would not lack the spirit to deliver
a second attack. The Turkish withdrawal from the
battle-field then was assumed to be either a measure
to gain time to form up fresh storming parties, or
a ruse to lure the defenders into the desert, where
they would sacrifice the advantages of an entrenched
position. Influenced by these considerations the
Defence Command directed the troops to hold fast in
their positions on the banks of the Canal, and not
until the morning of the 4th did the Mounted Brigade
cross the Canal to discover the enemy's dispositions.
There is but one hypothesis which explains the
inaction. The Command had been so engrossed with
a passive defence that they had forgotten to prepare
for the contingency of the rout of the enemy. But
there had been ample time to collect camels and